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A MEMORIAL OF CHAPPAQUA MONTHLY MEET- 
ING, CONCERNING OUR BELOVED FRIEND, 
ESTHER HAVILAND, DECEASED. 


If the memory of the righteous of olden 
times is precious to the Christian traveler, how 
much more precious and comforting to reflect, 
that amoaogst our own associates, those whom 
we have intimately known and loved, and 
with whom we have been united in Christian 
union and fellowship, there are raised up as 
instruments in the Lord's hand, those whose 
lives of usefulness and devotion, have incited 
us to a nobler and purer life; encouraging us 
in the path of duty, to a more active 
service for the good of others,and a more 
trusting and childlike faith and dependence 
on God, who alone can qualify and sustain us 
in advancing the great cause of truth and 
righteousness in the earth. Prominent amongst 
the names thus held in loving remembrance 
stands that of our deceased friend, Esther 
Haviland. She was born at Chappaqua, 
Westchester county, New York, on the 
seventeenth of Tenth month, 1800. Her par- 
ents were Daniel and Sarah Underhill, mem- 
bers of the Society of Friends. She was of 
a lively disposition, and seems from early 
youth to have given prompt heed to admoni- 
tions of duty, and was conscientious in the 
fulfillment of those duties which were mani- 
fested to her. 

She was married on the twenty-first of 
Tenth month, 1824, to Robert Haviland, and 


shortly afterward went with her husband to 


reside in the City of New York, living with 
him in sweet unity of spirit until his death, 
which occurred on the twenty-sixth day of 
Eighth month, 1855, and it is due tp his mem- 
ory to state that he ever stood by her side, 
upholding her hands in the way of assistance 
and encouragement in the performance of 
every manifested duty. 

Her first appearance in the ministry was at 
the Quarterly Meeting held at Purchase, 
Seventh month thirtieth, 1828, previous to 
which for a long time she had beeu in very 
feeble health and under a deep concern of 
mind, and has since said “ it was made known 
to me that no outward physician could heal 
me, and that only through obedience to my 
Heavenly Father’s will I could be restored.” 
After she had thus yielded it was inwardly 
spoken to her—“ Thy name is written in the 
Lamb’s book of life.” Upon her return to the 
city, she felt called to visit the sick, afflicted 
and destitute, extending to them messages of 
comfort, consolation and encouragement, and 
labored diligently in this field of service. 
She seems to have been led at this season in 
an extreme path, but it has ever been her tes- 
timony that whilst her faith was thus severely 
tried, she was enjoying a sweet peace of mind, 
in the assurance of an acceptable and loving 
service for the Lord. 

Her hair curled naturally, but she felt it a 
duty to wear it no longer in curls which was 
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a great trial to her, as her friends could not 
unJerstand how it could possibly be required 
of her to dispense with them. She has said, 
“it seemed as though RB had to take up the 
cross in everything,’ and to an intimate 
friend when in great inward conflict with re- 
gard to a service required of her, “if my 
natural life could be a sacrifice how willingly 
I could give it up, but the Lord's will be 
done.” 

A few instances are adduced to illustrate 
the services which she felt called to perform 
at this period. In 1831 she believed it to be 
her duty to go to the market and deliver a 
message of love to the butcher whom they 
patronized, and who was a very rough and 
profane man. Her husband when apprised 
of her feelings strongly advised her not to 
attempt it, as she would only subject herself 
to ridicule ; she endeavored to put away the 
required duty, until sleep departed from her 
eyes, and her husband consented to accom- 
pany her, expecting to be obliged to call the 
police to thei: protection before their return ; 
but the butcher listened with all attention, 
and thanked her kindly for such a feeling for 
his immortal soul. Many others gathered 
around and listened; all shook hands with 
her at the close, and she returned home re- 
joicing. At one time, being on a visit at her 
father’s house, she felt impressed with a mes- 
sage to her younger sister, but neglected to 
deliver it, and returned with her husband by 
horse and carriage to her home in the city, 
but felt under such conviction therefor, that 
she could neither eat nor sleep, and induced 
her husband to return with her, leaving her 
children with a young woman, and starting at 
midnight for a ride of over thirty miles, and 
return, to perform the neglected duty. 

A friend called upon her to reprove her 
for some words hastily spoken; she acknow]- 
edged her error, but informed her that she 
had come too late, as the Master had been 
there before her. 

In the year 1833 she removed with her 
husband and children, and settled at Mama- 
roneck, within the limits of Purchase Month- 
ly Meeting, and in 1845 they removed to the 
old homestead at Chappaqua, to take care of 
her aged father, and she continued to reside 
there until her death. 

Her gift in the ministry was acknowledged 
by Purchase Monthly Meeting, held Fifth 
month thirteenth, 1835, and during the 
forty-two years of her acknowledged ministry, 
she obtained twenty-one minutes of unity for 
religious service from the meetings where she 
belonged, thirteen of which were to other 
Yearly Meetings; and in every instance the 
minute was promptly returned, with informa- 
tion of a satisfactory accomplishment of the 


visit, one trait of her character being a 
prompt fulfillment of duty, in whatever rela- 
tion it might appear. She will ever be beld 
in remembrance as a c} eerful Christian, hav- 
ing often said, ‘‘ none have so good a right to 
be cheerful as the Christian.” Ever encourag- 
ing the despondent to look on the bright side, 
and not on the dark ; and that no good thing 
shall be withheld from those that love and 
serve the Lord. His gracious promise, “ Be- 
hold I stand at the door and knock ; if any 
man hear my voice and open the door, I will 
come into him, and will sup with him, and he 
with me,” was experienced and verified in 
her; and in this spiritual manifestation to her 
soul she knew him to be a Saviour indeed, 
and often had to declare of the riches of his 
mercies and his love; not because others had 
experienced them, but because she knew them 
as a reality herself. She frequently visited the 
neighboring Quarterly Meetings, and was 
very social in her disposition, loving to mingle 
with her friends in social intercourse, and 
having the happy faculty of uniting in sym- 
pathy and kindly interest with all classes and 
ages, making her always a welcome visitor in 
the family circle; and with all those who 
were thus privileged, she will be held in sweet 
remembrance. 

She had for some months previous to her 
death seemed to renew her age, appearing so 
very bright and happy that it was noticed and 
spoken of by many friends with whom she 
mingled. Her last public message was at the 
mid-week meeting at Chappaqua, when she 
addressed the children, exclusively, and 
closed her testimony with the lines which she 
repeated on her death-bed. 

‘Let the sweet work of prayer and praise, 
Employ my youngest breath, 


Thus I’m prepared for longer days, 
Or fit for early death.” 


On the succeeding Seventh-Day she at- 
tended the funera! of an aged friend, and 
appeared in supplication at the close of the 
meeting; returning therefrom she was at- 
tacked with a severe chill, which developed 
into pneumonia, and she continued rapidly 
to sink until Sixth-Day morning, when it be- 
came apparent that her death was near at 
hand. Fully realizing her condition she ad- 
dressed many loving words of counsel and en- 
couragement to the various members of the 
family ; and with a heart overflowing with 
love and joy, her voice breaking forth in tones 
of melody, with hymns and appropriate quo- 
tations of Scripture, illustrating her confi- 
dence and joyous hope and trust in her God 
and Saviour. 

A friend, who sat by her bedside, has re- 
corded some of her expressions, from which 
we extract the following: Sixth-Day.—In 
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the morning she was very weak, yet perfectly 
conscious. She said “I am entirely resigned 
to my Heavenly Father’s will: to live longer 
or pass away. I have no fear of death; I 
have lived a long life and have enjoyed a 
great deal of His goodness and mercy in this 
world. I have tried to be as obedient to His 
will as possible, and have been greatly 
blessed.” She requested that no flowers 
should be laid upon her coffin, saying that she 
loved them in their proper places. She de- 
sired that her love should be given to all of 
her neighbors and friends, and that her part- 
ing message to them was “love one another ; 
loving God above all and your neighbors as 
yourself; seek the Lord for your portion; if 
you trust and serve Him you will find peace.” 
She spoke of a young woman who felt con- 
demned on her death-bed for enjoying so 
much of the good things of God and not 
having doneanything for her Saviour. Told 
her children first to know the Lord for them- 
selves, then teach it to their children, even 
while they are young; it will not be lost 
time, but will be a blessing to them. She 
gave grandmother's advice to each of the 
little children ; to obey their parents, to shun 
bad boys and naughty words: “remember 
that grandmother has loved you all and wants 
you to be good children; then the Lord will 
love and bless you.” 

“ Everything seems beautiful in prospect— 
clear as the New Jerusalem.” 

She particularly requested the doctor not to 
give her anything to stupefy her, saying she 
wished to die with a mind clear nd un- 
clouded, and during the afternoon advised 
the discontinuance of stimulants, saying that 
they only prolonged life and her sufferings, 
but could not cure, and she felt now that her 
work was finished, and she was ready to go.” 

She slept during the early part of the 
night, but awoke at midnight, and again her 
voice was heard in tones of melody, repeat- 
ing the farewell hymn. 


“ Farewell my friends and children dear, 
To you I’m bound in chords of love; 
My Saviour calls, I leave you here, 
Till we shall meet again above. 
Farewell, Farewell, 
Till we shall meet again above,” etc. 


Then seeming for a few moments to be de- 
bating with herself, whether she should re- 
turn to the world with its trials and tempta- 
tions, or go to her beautiful home, she com- 
menced singing of the joys of that beautiful 
home, closing with that ancient hymn, said 
to be oldest known outside the Bible. 

“Jerusalem, my happy home, 
O, how I long for thee! 
When will my sorrows have an end, 
Thy joys when shall I see? 


“Thy walls are all of precious stones, 
Most glorious to behold; 
Thy gates are richly set with peurl, 
Thy streets are paved with gold. 


‘“‘ Thy gardens and thy pleasant walks, 
My study long have been; 
Such dazzling views by human sight 
Have never yet been seen. 


‘Reach down, O Lord, thine arm of grace, 
And cause me to ascend, 
Where congregations ne’er break up, 
And Sabbath’s never end. 


‘“When we've been there ten thousand years, 
Bright shining as the sun ; 
We've no less days to sing God’s praise 
Then when we first begun.” 

After this she sank into a quiet sleep, which 
continued until six o’clock on Seventh-Day 
morning, when she awoke and spoke up audi- 
bly. “Brought back to life to speak the 
praises of my Lord;” and shortly afterward, 
**T have been all the way.” She continued 
very quiet during the day, several times say- 
ing ‘‘I am washed whiter than snow,” and, 
frequently, with plaintive voice, “I am so 
tired ;” and the words she had so often 
quoted arose in our memory, as her poor, 
worn body lay struggling with the forces of 
nature, wearing slowly away, after she had 
thus bid farewell to all things earthly : 

“Tt is a glorious boon to die ; 
The favor can’t be praised too high.” 
With the words which she always added— 
“to that soul which is in readiness.” 

Peacefully and quietly she passed on to the 
higher life at half-past two on First-day, 
morning, the Fourth-day of Third month, 
1877, leaving to those who loved her that 
most valuable of all legacies, the memory of 
one whose life was well spent in loving and 
faithful service for her Lord; rendered pub- 
licly for nearly half a century, diffusing the 
love wherewith He filled her heart, in kindly 
love, and social sympathy and active service, 
towards those with whom she mingled, and 
verifying in her death that precious promise 
proclaimed through the prophet Isaiah— 
“And the ransomed of the Lord shall return, 
and come to Zion with songs and everlasting 
joy upon their heads; they shall obtain joy 
and gladness, and sorrow and sighing shall 
flee away.” 

Her remains were interred in the cemetery 
at Chappaqua after a large and solemn 
meeting, and as we turn from the grave, where 
lies all that is mortal of our deceased Friend, 
our hearts respond to the words of the poet : 


“0, holy Father, unto thee 
We bow submissive to thy will, 
And own in deep humility, 
That thou alone this void can fill. 


‘“ We come to lay the casket by, 
That held the jewel of our love; 
In the cold grave it there shall lie, 
The jewel in a crown above!” 
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AN OHIO PIONEER IN 1810. 

[Among the many who left their pleasant 
homes in Pennsy!vania early in this century 
to plant others in the promising and then 
almost unoccupied West, was John Simpson, 
a minister of Bucks county, Pennsylvania, 
then in his seventy-first year. It is said that 
his bodily, if not his mental powers, were 
evidently declining, and his undertaking to 
remove for such a distance and form a 
settlement in the woods at his advanced age, 
awakened the fears of his best friends. 

The locality he selected was about sixty 
miles beyond Waynesville, a spot he had 
seen while traveling through that country on 
a religious visit a few years-previous. It 
was reached after a toilsome journey, and 
John went about clearing and making a 
settlement for the accommodation of his 
family. 

The venerable pioneer did not long enjoy 
his “ goodly lot” of land in Ohio; but while 
life lasted, he labored faithfully in the minis- 
try, much to the edification of those who 
worshipped with him. In the summer of 
1811 he believed his work in Ohio ended, 
and he felt at liberty to return to Pennsylva- 
nia, and set out with his family. But the 
powers of life were expended, and he only 
lived to reach Waynesville. Here he de- 
parted this life on 30th of Eighth month, 
1811, aged nearly 72 years. Those who at- 
tended his dying bed heard his peaceful and 
happy testimony: “I feel like one who has 
done his day’s work. I have fought a good 
fight and all is well. Dust must return to 
dust.” 

We publish these two letters to his friend 
Oliver Paxson, believing that they have in- 
terest as indications of the careful walk, the 
concern, the hopes and aspirations of those 
of our faith, who ventured to leave their 
quiet habitations in the east for the untried 
western land a half century ago. We pre- 
sent them without modifying in any way the 
child-like simplicity of the language —Eps ] 

Beloved Friend, Oliver Paxson: From 
the time I saw thee last until we arrived at 
our intended home, was about six weeks. 
Fourteen days of the time were spent at 
Friends’ houses and attending meetings, so 
that we got quietly and comfortably on our 


way, and found the lot of land to appear ex- 
ceeding goodly. I went about to improve it, 
with an intention to get things in order, so 
that I might go on my religious service. But, 
as the Lord and Master, when preparing for 
the ministry, was led into the wilderness, 
where Satan did tempt and try him; so the 
poor servants do find, when preparing for this 
great work, a wilderness, travail and great 
temptations, such as none but the experienced 
can fully understand. And I thought mine 
as great as ever I had passed through, for it 
seemed as if I could not give up to leave my 
dear wife, until things were got in better or- 
der. But my state and condition seemed to 
be marvelously made known to my friends, 
who unitedly encouraged me to attend to my 
religious service. My dear help-meet, an 
help-meet indeed! also gave me up so cheer- 
fully that I got comfortably on my way. 
Having attended a Quarterly Meeting and 
several Monthly meetings to my comfort, and 
seeing such great numbers of goodly, well- 
concerned Friends, memberg of our Society, 
so that I hope the discipline of the church 
will be carried on to the honor to Truth. 

But my greatest fear for years past has 
been that the dragon’s tail is raised so high, 
and with such twistings and twinings as to 
bewilder the church, like he did the Galatians 
of old, and to induce some to move in the 
affairs of the church before the change of 
heart is experienced, which our Lord spoke 
of, “ Except a man be born again, he cannot 
see the kingdom of God.” Oh! may this, 
like Isfael’s law, be written on the palms of 
the hands of every Christian professor; and 
especially of our Society, who, like Israel of 
old, say, the Lord has given us more 
righteous laws than other nations. 

There seems a great stir in this western 
part of the world, like crying, Lo! here is 
Christ, and lo! there. But I am afraid it 
will not prepare the way of the Lord, nor 
make his paths straight. Therefore, it seem¢ 
much my business to revive that law and 
testimony given to our fathers, and to urge 
the progressive work of the reformation. 

There seems great affection and kindness 
among those of our Society, and also an open 
door amongst others, so that I marvel not 
that my lot is cast here at this time, and that 
I have been enabled to travel this long, 
mountainous and wilderness journey, which 
did not appear as an hardship before I set 
out, neither has it been so; for I expeci my 
time has been more comfortably spent since 
I saw thee last,ihan most of the years of 
those who may dwell in their ceiled houses. 

As to my dear childreif, it seems sealed on 
my mind, that this deep trial to them will 
work for good, in bringing them more into 
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baptism and deep searching of heart, than 
my presence. Oh! may thee havea fatherly 
care toward them, and sympathize with them, 
for their trials may be twofold, because my 
late movements seem to spend much of my 
outward property, which they and I have an 
attachment to, as others have. 

But, dear Oliver, I do believe that I could 
say, ‘thy kingdom come, thy will be done,” 
at this time, with more sincerity and truth 
than ever I could before. For, as Moses told 
the children of Israel, that the Lord led them 
through that great and leng wilderness, to 
humble them, so this has been to me humilia- 
ting. Indeed, had not the cloud by day and 
the fire by night been with me, also brotherly 
sympathy, I should have sunk, and have 
thought, can Friends of Pennsylvania feel 
for me, and pray for me, now in this trying 
time? But, blessed be the Lord, can every 
faithful servant say, and that His mercy en- 
dureth forever; and a new song is put into 
their mouths, even praises and thanksgiving, 
that we are worthy to pass through those 
baptisms, in order that we may learn of Him 
who was meek and low of heart, so as to find 
rest to our souls, 

I am now some distance from home, travel- 
ing on horseback, which I have been enabled 
to bear like the rest of my long journey, and 
never had more comfortable evidence of be- 
ing in the way of my duty, nor greater 
desires for the welfare of souls. I have also 
awful fears that many professors of Christ- 
ianity, when weighed in the balance, will 
find themselves greatly wanting,—even want- 
ing the answer of, ‘‘ Well done, good and 
faithful servant.” For the command was to 
all, ‘‘ Watch and pray.” And Moses wished 
that all the Lord’s servants were prophets, 
and that he would pour out his Spirit upon 
them. Oh! the light and trifling conversa- 
tion of professors has been a proof that they 
are not of this number; for those who fear 
the Lord speak often one to another, and the 
Lord hearkens and hears. 

Now, if I have anything to say about this 
western part of the world, it is, that it far ex- 
ceeds my former prospect, in extensive coun- 
try and goodness of soil; likewise inland 
water navigations, and also out to sea. 
Abundance of towns are building on those 
waters, and settlements rapidly increasing ; 
also a wonderful increase of healthy and 
beautiful children; and such great numbers 
of our Society, of well-meaning people, who 
are made very near to me. And it would be 
pleasant to see my offspring among them 
above any other place [ have seen ia all my 
long travels. But I wish none to move here 
without coming and seeing, and judging for 
themselves. For when I look sixty or seventy 



















years back, in Pennsylvania, when wheat was 
carried on horseback for nae 
sold under three shillings a bishel, and other 


miles, and 


things in proportion, I believe this country is 


increasing every way as fast as Pennsylvania 


did, in so early a period of time. 
I am willing the contents of this letter 


should be known to my connections and 


friends, who never felt more near and dear 
to me. 

Thus I bid thee farewell, and remain thy 
friend and brother, JOHN SIMPSON. 





On10, the 24th of the Fifth month, 1811. 


Dear friend, Oliver Paxson: I received 
thy letter joyfully, and read it attentively. 
It brought to my remembrance that in years 
past I was exceedingly concerned on account 
of Friends settling back. But when I took 
the prophet’s advice, to lift up mine eyes 
round about and see, I beheld with sorrow 
the state of slavery (which I think no one 
can judge of except they were amongst it), 
and seeing my friends living amongst those 
people, where it seemed almost to sink my 
spirits only to travel, it seemed as if I could 
be glad to see them and their tender offspring 
separated from those who held slaves, and no 
land appeared to open so clear as the State 
of Ohio. So that, I believe ministering 
Friends, with one voice, advised their friends 
that were settled among slave-holders to move 
from them. And I believe, had thou been 
among them, as I was, and felt as I did, thou 
would have given them the same advice. 

As to the land of Ohio being stained with 
blood, where is the land, except a small part 
of Pennsylvania, but what may he said to be 
stained with blood? That amidst so many 
difficulties, let us try to do for the best. The 
yearly income given to the Indians makes it 
more easy, to many minds, at this time. 
Now, I may inform thee that I have been 
made thoughtful in seeing such great numbers 
of our Society here; so that when I was 
among them, at last Quarterly Meeting, I 
felt desirous to know whether it was the 
Heavenly Father’s will that Friends should 
so flock to this land—and something like the 
remarks of Gamaliel occurred, that the 
Lord’s work would be blest. What else 
could have supported such great numbers 
(some very old and some young) through 
such long, mountainous journeys, and en- 
abled them to settle such a wilderness land 
in so comfortable and joyful a manner as 
they generally seemed in? As I have been 
much among the people, it is cause of thank- 
fulness to find them so well satisfied, and 
thankful for their move. Although some, in 
quick dislike to the place, moved back, yet 
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came a second time, and now seem glad in 
being here. 2 

As for my Own part, when in this place 
near five years ago,my mind was deeply 
thoughtful on seeing such numbers removed 
here, and [ expected I should have to come 
again; for so it seemed with me concerning 
my journey to Canada, which I had Jong 
thought of, but could not see my way clear 
to go any other way than I did. So now, 
the way 1 have come here, seems the right 
way to me, for surely I turned the fleece, like 
Gideon, according to my capacity, as long as 
I durst. And when I went to Baltimore 
Yearly Meeting, having leave of the Quar- 
terly Meeting, and thinking I might clear 
myself, I wrote to my dear wife, letting her 
know my deep trials concerning Ohio. She 
wrote back that she thought we might have 
to go there, but not at that time. As it con- 
tinued, in time, I laid it before my friends, 
and have thus moved; and truly the hard- 
ship of moving was made easy, taking many 
meetings, and being much with our friends. 
For when at Yorktown, I felt as if I ought 
to appoint some meetings, and called John 
Brown and Samuel Moon, with sume of York 
Friends in the same station, together, and 
held a council concerning it. They very 
freely encouraged me to attend to what ap- 
peared to be my duty, and I felt peace in 
appointing some meetings on our way. In 
about six weeks we got to our lot of land, 
where we have been building, digging a well, 
clearing land, making a garden, and plant- 
ing an orchard, and are now thinking to 
build an addition to our house for the girls to 
have a place to keep school in. 

Now, dear Oliver, can thee not believe 
that I have enjoyed as much comfort, and 
lived as easy, and also been faithful in the 
service of Truth, as if ou my little lot at the 
Falls? In this, my friends each may judge. 
But surely, I have felt a comfortable evi- 
dence, through sickness and health, for I 
have had a hard spell of sickness since being 
here, and in all these trials I felt glad to be 
here, and as willing to be buried here as 
elsewhere. The parting with my near and 
dear children was made easy, fully believing 
it would open a door to more religious 
thoughtfulness, than my presence among 
them. 

I have often had to mention, in my trying 
moments, that the Lord did make my bed in 
sickness, and showed unto me the necessity 
of a full dedication of heart in all his ser- 
vants, especially his ministers, and those 
appointed as elders—as watchmen over the 
flock, and that the enemy is deceiving us at 
this day, as he did the foolish Galatians in 
their day. May the watchmen not lie down, 


loving to slumber, but faithfully warn the 
people, so as to be clear of their blood. Oh! 
how great is the harvest! May the prayers 
of every servant be put up in sincerity of 
heart, for faithful laborers to be sent forth 
into the Lord’s vineyard. 

I feel it my duty to be industrious, as long 
ag ability is given, and I believe I have been 
comforted in all my trials, since I left my 
dear friends in Bucks county, as much as if 
I had been with them, and my service as ac- 
ceptable and useful here as elsewhere. And 
though many who have had a harder life 
than I have, may think my lot hard, yet I 
was enabled to travel last winter, even on 
horseback, through the cold, and the Father’s 
love, and the love and tender care of my 
friends, were my joy and support. 

My love is to my dear friends in Bucks 
county. So in brotherly love, I bid thee 
farewell, and remain thy friend, 

JoHN SIMPSON. 
For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
FRIENDS AND PROHIBITION. 


I was much interested in an Essay on Pro- 
hibition in No. 45, Vol. 33d of the Inte//i- 
gencer, when it was first published, and re- 
curring to it a short time since, I feel an in- 
creased desire it may secure the interest it 
deserves in the minds of Friends. The writer 
states, “ Friends were the first Prohibitionists 
and prohibited their members from selling 
distilied spirits to the Indian, and as the 
result of further growth, prohibited their sale 
altogether within the limits of the Society of 
Friends,” thus committing themselves to this 
as a sound basis of action—an example 
which I trust will have an influence for good. 

Adverting to the labor and liberality of 
Friends in the cause of the Indian, he places 
the subject of temperance side by side with 
the Indian concern as a field of labor near at 
home, almost white unto harvest. This, I pre- 
sume, cannot be denied, and I feel like urg- 
ing Friends to treat it in the same way they 
have done the Indian concern. I want them 
to feel after the propriety of appointing in 
our Monthly or Quarterly Meetings suitable 
committees to take the subject into consider- 
ation. 

We send our delegates again and again to 
Washington on behalf of the Indian; which 
is right, and has doubtless done much good ; 
but shall we be less faithful and less perse- 
vering in laboring for the repeal of laws 
which legalize the traffic in intoxicating 
drinks? Shall we give these laws our sanc- 
tion, which we surely do if we send no 
remonstrance against them? I believe the 
sufferings of the poor inebriates and their 
wretched wives and children are a mute ap 
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peal to us to help remove the temptations by 
which they are surrounded. Let it not be 


made in vain. R. Hancock. 
Salem, N. J. 





For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
LOSING OUR OWN. 


The excellent article by L. J. R. in the 
Intelligencer of Sixth month 23d, entitled 
“ Holding Our Own,” touches a vital point, 
the full weight of which it deeply concerns 
us to examine. Evidently in some sections 
we are not “holding our own.” There are 
reasons for this, which it behooves us to in- 
quire into, before the remedy can become 
apparent. This precious “ young life,” which 
L. J. R. mentions as going out from us, into 
the other churches, and becoming the “ purest 
and most devout of their members,” why 
does it leave us? Is it not because there is a 
pressing need felt, which our Society in its 
present condition fails to supply ? 

Among the first evidences of our birth 
into the Heavenly Kingdom is a yearning 
for work. We hear the voice of the Master 
thrilling to our inmost souls, ‘‘ Why stand ye 
all the day idle?” and we feel that we must 
be “about our Father’s business.” What 
avenues have we for the young in this direc- 
tion? In vain do they look about them for 
any field where they can labor in the unity. 
The First-day schools are an outgrowth of 
this long-repressed hungering and thirsting 
for work, which could no longer be borne ; 
but these schools (with very few exceptions) 
are not noticed or acknowledged by the 
Monthly Meetings as any part of the Society. 
They are felt to be outside efforts, and our 
members are forced to this outside work be- 
cause of so few openings for service inside. 

Many, both among the middle-aged and 
the young, have for years past been deeply 
exercised upon the subject of temperance. 
Our hearts are warm with sympathy for the 
poor, degraded victims of drink. We see the 
rapidly increasing tendency to this great evil 
and witness even our own birthright members 
sometimes going the downward rvad, and our 
hearts burn for activity in fighting this mor- 
tal foe, realizing that temperate lives, con- 
sistent example and faithful private labors 
(necessary and invaluable though these be) 
are not all that is required of us. Combined 
earnest public work is felt to be needed. So 
the subject is agitated of having temperance 
meetings and public temperance organiza- 
tions within the Society ; but when our meet- 
ing-houses are wanted for such occasions they 
are often withheld. We are told that Friends 
have always borne a testimony against intox- 
ication, and are a temperance society them- 
selves—that it is better to work quietly, and 


so keep out of all excitement. Foiled in our 
efforts to awaken a lively interest within our 
fold upon this vital subject that we feel call- 
ing us so clearly into service, what else can 
we do but attend temperance meetings out- 
side of our religious Society, and throw our 
influence actively into this much-needed 
reform? Why is it that Friends who have 
always been renowned for their activity in 
the emancipation of the African slave should 
manifest so little interest in the liberation 
from their chains of these poor debased and 
ruined slaves of strong drink? 

If our light is the true one, and we carry 
it with us, may not its blessed beams enlighten 
and vivify wider and broader fields? Do not 
sectarian walls when they hedge us in tend 
to hide our light under a bushel? These 
queries are put in no censorious or fault-find- 
ing spirit, but in tender love, by one to whom 
the best and truest interest of the Society is 
dear. 

Nothing ever injures our spiritual life or 
growth, either individually or collectively, 
outside of ourselves. Therefore, with all 
honesty and candor let us be willing. to 
search for the wrong at our own doors. Close 
questions will not offend us, unless we feel 
guilty. A MEMBER. 





LOCAL INFORMATION, 


William M. Way, of Nottingham Monthly 
Meeting, accompanied by Albion and Mary 
Cutler, of the same meeting, on Seventh day, 
the 23d of Sixth month, held an appointed 
meeting in Lampeter Meeting House, at 
Bird-in-Hand. The gathering was mostly 
composed of members of other religious 
societies. After sitting some time in silence, 
William M. Way arose and spoke for more 
than an hour on the nature of Divine Wor- 
ship, the individual work of Religion, .and 
what “Salvation by Christ,” as we understand 
it, implies. His service was well received, 
being so plain and simple that it reached the 
hearts of all present. R. 





FRANKFORD MEETING AND FIRST-DA¥ SCHOOL. 

This meeting, since the effort to revive the 
First day school, has been considerably in- 
creased, and the pxospect of permanent im- 
provement in the number of attenders is en- 
couraging. The school now has over one 
hundred names on the roll, with an average 
of over eighty in regular attendance. Many 
of the scholars stay for meeting. 

As several ef the teachers go out from the 
city, it has been thought best to vary the ex- 
ercises during the two succeeding summer 
months, in order to give them a chance to be 
absent from the classes. 

General exercises are to take the place of 
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regular lessons. Special subjects, chosen be- 
forehand, are to be the order for-each First- 
day, and Friends are invited to be present, 
and take part either by addressing the schol- 
ars, or in any other way that presents at the 
time. 

On First-day, the 8th inst., Temperance 
was the subject before the school, and a good 
friendly Temperance meeting was held, to the 
satisfaction of all present. 

Friends interested in this important cause, 
and not regular workers in the school, met 
with them, and by the earnest and effective 
way in which the subject was presented gained 
the undivided attention of the school, a large 
part being boys who are yet learners in the 
art of keeping quiet. 

The text for the morning was first recited ; 
then, as the name of each scholar was called, 
he or she was expected to respond with a text 
or sentiment bearing upon temperance. It 
was very encouraging to hear so many excel- 
lent selections from the Scriptures and else- 
where repeated. 

At the close a poem leaflet, selected and 
printed for the occasion, entitled “ Boys, let’s 
stand firm!” was distributed, and read in 
concert, after which other leaflets were handed 
out to the scholars as they were dismissed 
from school. 

The subject chosen for next First-day is 
Love. This school is truly a mission of love, 
the children being mostly gathered outside 
the fold of Friends, and there being such a 
willingness to attend and receive the plain 
and simple instruction given in our First-day 
schools adds to the interest in the good work. 
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PHILADELPHIA, SEVENTH MONTH 14, 1877. 


Tue Tornapo IN CHESTER County, Pa. 
—Very seldom has such a fearful visitation 
been experienced in our vicinity as the tor- 
nado which on the Ist inst. swept over Ches- 
ter county. 

Many bouseholds were,enjoying the restful 
calm of a Sabbath afternoon in the country, 
when the terrible blast broke upon them, de- 
stroying life, ruining dwellings, barns, school 
houses, orchards, furaiture, clothing, crops 
(gathered and ungathered), leaving many 
without shelter, food, goods, property or 


money. The accumulation of many years of 


frugality and industry were swept away in a 
few minutes, and the kind offices of those 
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who have escaped this disaster, will, no doubt, 
as far as possible comfort the afflicted. 

An observer informs us that the tornado 
was first noted by the telegraph operator in a 
signal tower at Gap Station, on the Pennsyl- 
vania railroad, about four miles above Parkes- 
burg. “It was a funnel-shaped, dust-colored 
cloud, the smaller end of which was towards 
the earth. The cloud traveled with great 
rapidity, carrying everything before it. The 
track of the storm was toward the south-east.” 

The point of the greatest fary of the storm 
was on the ridge, which is the water-shed be- 
tween the Delaware and Susquehanna rivers, 
about two miles west of Parkesburg. The 
village of Ercildoun, which suffered greatly, 
marks the point where the fury of the torna- 
do seemed to exhaust itself. The loss, pecu- 
niarily, is very great, and falls mainly on a 
class of industrious workers, who are ill able 
to sustain it. 

No rain accompanied the tornado, but on 
each side of its track were rain and hail 
storms. 


* ParriotisM.—No portion of the citizens 
of the United States have more cause to love 
their country than the Society of Friends; 
for here, more than in almost any other land, 
is realized the Christian political system 
which regards all men as brethren, unre- 
stricted in their obedience to that directing 
power which we believe leads all the sona of 
men heavenward if they will attend +o it. 
Certainly, those of our portion of the fold of 
Christ do love their laud, even though they 
make little or no demonstration of devotion 
by means of flags and the other external 
marks of loyaity which are customary. 

The best service any thoughtful and cul- 
tured citizen can at this time render the land 
of his love is to set such an example of vir- 
tuous citizenship as shail be a rebuke to the 
blind spirit of party rancor, to promote by 
every possible means the spread of knowledge 
among those who are to be our voters and 
our law makers in the near future, and to 
lend a helping band to the weak and to the 
fallen wherever it may be done. 

G. W. Curtis, of New York, in a recent 
oration before the Union College, Schenec- 
tady, said some very good things in regard to 
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the ‘‘ Public Duty of Educated Men.” He 
pointed out to the young candidates for 
academic honors the need there is for wise 
and skillful hands to assist in steering the 
good Ship of State. How can we be secure 
of the blessings of liberty if those who have 
learning and virtuous training stand entirely 
aloof from the masses and do not permit their 
influence to be felt in the movements which 
are needful for the spreading of the sails, for 
the management of the rudder, for the kin- 
dling of the furnace fires which supplement 
the winds, for watching for false lights on the 
shore, for cautious study of the charts which 
indicate the way of safety, and for the ap- 
pointment of the captain who shall for a 
season be the master mind of the staunch 
ship. 

That the highest learning is a help to the 
best performance of the duties of citizenship 
is not wisely disputed. But lest any should 
fear that it might rather stand in the way of 
practical statesmanship, he pointed out the 
fact that the great modern statesmen of 
Europe and of the world are deeply learned, 
and not, therefore, visionary, pedantic or im- 
practicable. 

In response to our appeal for contributions 
in aid of the schools amongst the freedmen, 
Jacob M. Ellis, 325 Walnut street, Philada., 
acknowledges the receipt of $15 from 
Wilmington, Delaware, and $10 from —— 
Philadelphia, Penna. Tota), $25. 








DIED. 


FENTON.—On the evening of the 26th inst., Ann 
L., widow of James Fenton, in the 76th year of her 
age; a member of Abington Monthly Meeting. 


MATHER.—On the 21st of Sixth month, 1877, 
Thomas T. Mather, of Cheltenham, Montgomery co., 
Pa., in his 64th year; a member of Abington Month- 
ly Meeting. 


SPINOZA: 1677 AND 1877. 
Address delivered at the Hague, 2d mo. 21st, 1877. 
BY ERNEST RENAN. 


On this day two hundred years, in the 
afternoon, and at about this same hour, there 
lay dying, at the age of forty-three, on the 
quiet quay of the Pavilioengragt a few paces 
hence, a poor man whose life had been so 
profoundly silent that his last sigh was 
scarcely heard. He had occupied a retired 
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room in the house of a worthy pair, who, 
without understanding him, felt for him an 
instinctive veneration. “On the morning of 
his last day he had gone down as usual to 
join his hosts; there had been religious ser- 
vices that morning, the gentle philosopher 
conversed with the good folk about what the 
minister had said, much approved it, and ad- 
vised them to conform themselves thereto. 
The host and hostess (let us name them ; their 
honest sincerity entitles them toa place in 
this beautiful Idyl of the Hague related by 
Colerus), the Van der Spycks, husband and 
wife, went back to their devotions. On their 
return home their peaceful lodger was dead. 
The funeral, on the 25th of February, was 
conducted like that of a Christian believer, in 
the new church on the Spuy. All the inhab- 
itants of the district greatly regretted the dis- 
appearance of the sage who had lived among 
them as one of themselves. His hosts pre- 
served his memory like a religion, and none 
who had approached him ever spoke of him 
without calling him, according to custom, 
“the blessed Spinoza.” ° ‘ ° ; 
I, 

The illustrious Baruch de Spinoza was 
born at Amsterdam at the time when your 
Republic was attaining its highest degree of 
glory and power. He belonged to that great 
race which, by the influence it has exerted 
and the services it has rendered, occupies so 
exceptiunal a place in the history of civiliza- 
tion. Miraculous in its own way, the de- 
velopment of the Jewish people ranks side- by- 
side with that other miracle—the develop- 
ment of the Greek mind; for if Greece, from 
the first, realized the ideal of poetry, of sci- 
ence, of philosophy, of art, of profane life, if 
I may so speak, the Jewish people has made 
the religion of humanity. Its prophets in- 
augurated in the world the idea of righteous- 
ness, the revindication of the rights of the 
weak—a revindication so much the more vio- 
lent that, all idea of future recompense being 
unknown to them, they dreamed of the 
realization of the ideal upon this earth, and 
at no distant period. It was a Jew, Isaiah, 
who, seven hundred and fifty years before 
Jesus Christ, dared affirm that sacrifices are 
of little importance, and that one thing only 
is needful—purity of heart and hands Then, 
when earthly events seemed irremediable to 
contradict such bright Utopias, Israel can 
change front in a way unparalleled. 

Transporting into the domain of pure ideal- 
ism that kingdom of God with which earth 
proves incompatible, one moiety of its chil- 
dren founds Christianity, the other carries on, 
through the tortures of ihe middle ages, that 
imperturbable protest, “ Hear, O Israel! the 
Lord thy God is one; holy is His name.” 
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This potent tradition of idealism and hope 
against all hope—this religion, able to obtain 
from its adherents the most: heroic sacrifices, 
thongh it be not of its essence to promise them 
any certainty beyond this life—this was the 
healthy and bracing medium in which Spi- 
noza developed himself. His education was 
at first entirely Hebraic ; the great literature 
of Israel was his earliest, and, in point of fact, 
his perpetual instructress—was the meditation 
of all his life. 

As generally happens, Hebrew literature, 
in assuming the character of a sacred book, 
had become the su ject of a conventional ex- 
egesis, much less intent upon explaining the 
old texts according to the meaning in their 
authors’ minds than on finding in them ali- 
ment for the moral and religious wants of the 
day. The penetrating mind of the young 
Spinoza soon discerned all the defects of the 
exegesis of the synagogue; the Bible, as 
taught him, was disfigured by the accumu- 
luted perversions of more than 2,000 years. 
He determined to pierce beyond these. He 
was, indeed, essentially at one with the true 
fathers of Judaism, and especially with that 
great Maimonides who found a way of intro- 
ducing into Judaism the most daring specula- 
tions of philosophy. He foresaw with wond- 
rous sagacity the great results of the critical 
exegesis destined, 125 years later, to afford 
the true meaning of the noblest productions 
of Hebrew genius. Was this to destroy the 
Bible? Has that admirable literature lost by 
being underetood in its real aspect rather than 
relegated outside of the common laws of hu- 
manity? Certainly not. The truths revealed 
by science invariably surpass the dreams that 
science dispels. The world of Laplace ex- 
ceeds in beauty, I imagine, that of a Cosmas 
Indicopleustes, who pictured the universe to 
himself as a casket, on the lid of which the 
stars glide along in grooves at a few leagues 
from us. In the same way, the Bible is more 
beautiful when we have learned to see therein 
—ranged in order on a canvas of a thousand 
years—each aspiration, each sigh, each prayer 
of the most exalted religious consciousness 
that ever existed, than when we force our- 
selves to view it asa book unlike any other, 
composed, preserved, interpreted in direct 
opposition to all the ordinary rules of the 
human intellect. 

But the persecutions of the middle ages had 
produced on Judaism the usual effect of all 
persecution ; they had rendered minds narrow 
and timid. A few years previously, at Am- 
sterdam, the unfortunate Uriel Acosta had 
cruelly expiated certain doubts that fanati- 
cism finds as culpable as avowed incredulity. 
The boldness of the young Spinoza was still 
worse received; he was anathematized, and 


had to submit to an excommunication that 
he had not courted. A very old history this. 
Religious communions, beneficient cradles of 
so much earnestness and so much virtue, do 
not allow of any refusal to be shut up exclu- 
sively within their embrace; they claim to 
imprison forever the life that had its begin- 
nings within them; they brand as apostacy 
the lawful emancipation of the mind that 
seeks to take its flight alone. It is as though 
the egg should reproach, as ungrateful, the 
bird that had escaped therefrom. The egg 
was necessary in its time; when it became a 
bondage it had to be broken. A great mar- 
vel, truly, that Erasmus of Rotterdam should 
feel himself cramped in his cell ; that Luther 
should not prefer his monkish vows to that 
far holier vow which man, by the very fact 
of his being, contracts with truth! Had 
Erasmus persisted in his monastic routine, or — 
Luther gone on distributing indulgences, they 
would have been apostates indeed! Spinoza 
was the greatest of modern Jews, and Juda- 
ism exiled him. Nothing more simple; it 
must have been so, it must be so ever. Finite 
symbols, prisons of the infivite spirit, will 
eternally protest against the effort of idealism 
to enlarge them. The spirit, on its side, 
struggles eternally for more air and more 
light. Eighteen hundred and fifty years ago 
the synagogue denvunced as a seducer the 
one who was to raise the maxims of the syna- 
gogue to unequaled glory. And the Chris- 
tian Church, how often has she not driven 
from her breast those who should have been 
her chiefest honor! In cases like these our 
duty is fulfilled if we retain a pious memory 
of the education our childhood received. Let 
the old churches be free to brand with crim- 
inality those who quit them; they shall not 
succeed in obtaining from us any but grate- 
ful feelings, since, after all, the harm they 
are able to do us is as nothing compared to 
the good they have done. 
IL. 

Here, then, we have the excommunicated 
of the synagogue of Amsterdam forced to cre- 
ate for himself a spiritual abode outside of 
the home which rejected him. He had great 
sympathy with Christianity, but he dreaded 
all chains ; he did not embrace it. Descartes 
had just renewed philosophy by. his firm and 
sober rationalism. Descartes was his master. 
Spinoza took up the problems where they had 
been left by that great mind, but saw that, 
through fear of the Sorbonne, his theology had 
always remained somewhat arid. Oldenburg 
asking him one day what fault he could find 
with the philosophy of Descartes and of 
Bacon, Spinoza replied that their chief fault 
lay in not sufficiently occupying themselves 
with the First Cause. Perhaps his reminis- 
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cences of Jewish theology, that ancient wis: 

dom of the Hebrews before which he often 
bows, suggested to him higher views and 
more alles aspirations in this matter. Not 
only the ideas held by the vulgar, but those 
even of thinkers on Divinity appeared to him 
inadequate. He saw plainly that there is no 
assigning a limited part to the Infinite; that 
Divinity is all, or is nothing; that if the Di- 
vine be a reality, it must pervade all. For 
twenty years he meditated on these problems 
without for a moment averting his thoughts. 
Our distaste now-a-days for system and ab- 
stract formula no longer permits us to accept 
absolutely the propositions within which he 
had thought to confine the secrets of the In- 
finite. For Spinoza, as for Descartes, the 
universe was only extension and thought; 
chemistry and physiology were lacking to 
that great school, which was too exclusively 
geometrical and mechanical. A stranger to 
the idea of life, and those notions as to the 
constitution of bodies that chemistry was des- 
tined to reveal—too much attached still to 
the scholastic expressions of substance and 
attribute—Spinoza did not attain to that liv- 
ing and fertile [ufinite shown us by the sci- 
ence of Nature and of history as presiding in 
space unbounded, over a development more 
and more intense; but, making allowance for 
a certain dryness in expression, what grand- 
eur there is in that inflexible geometrical de- 
duction leading up to the supreme proposi- 
tion, “ It is of the nature of the Substance to 
develop itself necessarily by an infinity of in- 
finite attributes infinitely modified!” God 
is thus absolute thought, universal conscious- 
ness. The ideal exists, nay, it is the true ex- 
istence, all else is mere appearance and fri- 
volity. Bodies and souls are mere modes of 
which God is the substance—it is only the 
modes that fall within duration; the substance 
is all in eternity. Thus, God does not prove 
Himself; His existence results from His sole 
idea ; everything supposes and contains Him. 
God is the condition of all existence, all 
thought. If God did not exist thought would 
be able to conceive more than Nature could 
furnish—which is a contradiction. 

Spinoza did not clearly discern universal 
progress ; the world, as he conceives it, seems 
as it were crystallized in a matter which is 
incorruptible extension, in a soul that is im- 
mutable thought; the sentiment of God de- 
prives him of the sentiment of man; forever 
face-to-face with the Infinite, he did not suf- 
ficiently perceive what of the Divine conceals 
itself in relative manifestations ; but he, bet- 
ter than any other, saw the eternal identity 
which constitutes the basis of all transitory 
evolutions. Whatever is limited seems to him 
frivolous and unworthy to occupy a philoso- 





pher. Bold in flight, he soared straight to 
the lofty, snow-covered summits, without 
casting a glance on the rich display of life 
springing up on the mountain’s side. At an 
altitude where every breast but his own pants 
hard, he lives, he enjoys, he flourishes there, 
as men in general do in mild and temperate 
regions. What he for his part needs is the 
glacier-air, keen and penetrating. He does 
not ask to be followed; he is like Moses, to 
whom secrets unknown to the crowd reveal 
themselves on the heights. But be aure of 
this: he was the seer of his age; he was in 
his own day the one who saw deepest into 


God. 


To be continued. 


From the Public Ledger. 
INEXPENSIVE AMUSEMENTS. 

There are some things which are never 
done in the best manner, because of their at- 
tractiveness. It is taken for granted that they 
will not be neglected, because they are so 
pleasant, therefore little or no effort is made 
to impress the mind with their importance, 
or to plan for their best accomplishment. 
Among these we may rank the entire subject 
of amusements. People like so well to be 
amused, it is said, that there is no danger of 
their forgetting it; thus this part of life is 
left largely to chance, or to the whim of the 
moment. Yet amusements are among the 
most potent influences upon character and 
conduct. They are so necessary to human 
welfare, so conducive to health, happiness 
and vital power, that they may well occupy 
a considerable share of thought, and employ 
our best faculties in providing for their claims. 
Some one has said that the popular songs of 
a people are a better index to their character, 
and exert a stronger influence upon their 
thought, than all their literature. It may, 
with equal truth, be affirmed that their 
amusements give a keener insight into their 
nature, and have more power to mould their 
thoughts and feelings than do their occupa- 
tions. The savage cruelty of ancient pastimes, 
where men and beasts tore one another to 
pieces, and the life-blood of the vanquished 
formed the culmination of the spectacle to 
which young and old, men and maidens rushed 
with delight, was a faithful index of a people 
whose chief business was war, and whose 
highest ideal was physical force. There was, | 
perhaps, even more consistency in the tone of 
their amusements, as suited to their capacity, 
than we, with our complex civilization, can 
boast at the present time. We are hardly up 
to our own level in the matter of amuse- 
ments; that is, they have, as a whole, fewer 
marks of culture and refinement than might 
be expected from the progress we have made 
in other directions. 
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One cause of this may be found in the 
popular notion that the pleasure to be gained 
from amusements is always commensurate 
with their expensiveness. Nothing is more 
directly subversive of the true benefit they 
are capable of conferring than such a stan- 
dard. Some of the most costly amusements 
are the least pleasurable, while many that af- 
ford the keenest delight are such as money 
cannot buy. Take children’s play for exam- 
ple. There are petted darlings of fashions 
and wealth, surrounded by every toy that in- 
genuity can invent and money can buy, who 
yet derive from them but a transient and 
feeble pleasure, and when the first novelty is 
past are left fretful and discontented. On 
the other hand, every parent knows how 
easily a child may be amused by arousing his 
faculties, giving:scope to his activities and 
satisfying his curiosity. The time-honored 
playthings the children ever patronize are 
not costly. The ball, the hoop, the rope, the 
marbles, of trifling worth in themselves, are 
far more valuable in their eyes than the ex- 
pensive toys which they wearily destroy. 

The same is true with children of a larger 
growth. The complicated and costly arrange- 
ments that are made in the name of social 
pleasure rarely attain their end. Too fre- 
quently they are a tax upon both host and 
guest, and both feel relief when the enforced 
martyrdom is over. But the cheerful, genial 
companionship which asks for no such sacri- 
fice, the simple and easy hospitality of 
friends, the social reunion which has some 
definite aim in view beyond the mere killing 
of time, are all sources of gratification far 
beyond the small expense they involve. The 
fireside games of winter and the outdoor 
sports of summer, the cheap, and often free 
entertainments of art, oratory and music, 
which are so liberally provided in our cities, 
and the pure and simple delight of forest, 
mountain and meadow in the country, all af- 
ford pleasures to minds in harmony with them 
utterly beyond the power of wealth to be- 
stow. It is true that money furnishes oppor- 
tunity for all these enjoyments, but of itself it 
cannot create them, nor are they dependent 
upon it. 

There are, however, other instrumentali- 
ties which must be set to work, if our amuse- 
ments are to be of the best kind, and which 
those who think money omnipotent are very 
apt to depreciate. If amusements are to ful- 
fill their real purpose, we must think and 
plan for them. They should be taken into 
account in the scale of every life, and pro- 
vided for with all the energy and wisdom 
that can be brought to bear—never left to 
chance circumstances, or to momentary im- 
pulse. Especially should eyery parent and 





housekeeper give this gubject serious consid- 
eration. Recognizing its importance, there 
will arise the questions—How can we best 
adapt the amusements of the family to the 
various needs, tastes and capacities of each 
member? How much time shall be accorded 
to them, how much money be spent on them, 
and in what way may they be made to contri- 
bute most fully to the promotion of health, 
the recreation of the faculties, the improve- 
ment of the taste, and the thorough enjoy- 
ment of the hour? Amusements that unite 
the family, and throw a charm over home 
life, are perhaps the best of all. No parent 
can afford to neglect them, or to have his 
children tupply this necessity of their nature 
elsewhere. The home that is destitute of 
amusements whatever be its other excellen- 
cies, will soon lose its hold upon the young ; 
other places less pure will tempt them, and 
other society less refining will attract them. 
The care that provides for this want will also 
be most effectual in keeping it within proper 
limits. Much of the extreme craving for 
amusement is the reaction from having been 
deprived of it. When it takes its place as a 
recognized need of human nature, when we 
appreciate its real value, not only as a direct 
agent in promoting happiness, but also indi- 
rectly in giving tone and vigor to all the 
faculties, we shall have established the best 
safeguard against its overstepping its natural 
boundaries or degenerating into frivolity. 


Saas aaa ack 
From the Evening Bulletin. 
THE AFRICAN SLAVE TRADE, 


In a general sort of way, most of us know 
that of late years a good deal has been ac- 
complished in the matter of discovery in Cen- 
tral Africa, but even tolerably well informed 
people can scarcely fail to be surprised at the 
large area of explored territory shown in the 
map just published by order of the African 
Exploration Fund Committee—a commit- 
tee recently constituted by the Royal 
Geographical Society. A circular, in which 
the result of the explorations of Livingstone, 
Burton, Speke, Grant, Baker and Cameron is 
concisely summed, accompanies the map; but 
even without the letter press it gives a clear 
and comprehensive view of what has been ac- 
complished by each discoverer, and of what 
the discoveries amount to as a whole. Red 
lines mark the several routes followed—the 
grandest of all being the line of Cameron’s 
magnificent trans-continental march—and by 
a system of tintings in red the. country ex- 
plored by British subjects is indicated. The 
area thus marked covers nearly the whole of 
Southern and Central Africa from the equa- 
tor to the Cape Colonies, and northward from 
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it stretch radiant lines extending down to the 
mouth of the White Nile. It is the record 
of nearly forty years of persistent effort, and 
is as honorable to the spirit of British adven- 
ture as it is certain to be beneficial to Great 
Britain and to the world at large. 

Yet those destined to reap the greatest ad- 
vantage from this toilsome search are the 
Africans themselves. For long years Central 
Africa has been a battle-ground where wars 
have been waged not for the sake of winning 
territory nor for the adjustment of inter-tri- 
bal difficulties, but for the purpose of gaining 
prisoners to be sold to slave dealers on the 
coast. The United States and England have 
jointly labored for the suppression of this 
trade, and have, indeed, succeeded in greatly 
checking its prosecution ; but the root still re- 
mains, and until this is reached by civiliza- 
tion the compressive measures must continue 
to be palliatives only. 

It is an ignoble but admitted fact in cosmic 
comity that self-interest—national or personal 
—is the most powerful agent in securing re- 
form. So soon as people see that it does not 
pay to do wrong, or that it pays betters to do 
right, they accept and act upon the better 
doctrine. It'is this principle that is now be- 
coming applicable to the African slave trade. 
The result of the exploration of Central 
Africa is to demonstrate that the hitherto un- 
known country is rich in materials permanent- 
ly valuable in the markets of the world; 
that vast Jakes and great rivers afford facili- 
ties for wide-extending inland navigation, 
and that this interior water system can with 
comparative ease be connected with rivers 
navigable to the sea. It will pay to open up 
this region to commerce, and just in the ratio 
of the advancement of legitimate trade will 
the slave trade vanish. To assure the prose- 
cution of the work so well begun, the Afri- 
can Exploration Fund Committee bas been 
appointed, and while it is distinctly sated in 
the circular already referred to that “ geo- 

raphical investigation is the only part of the 
arger scheme of civilization that falls within 
the special field of the Royal Geographical 
Society,” it is added that exploration of this 
nature “ being a preliminary step to ulterior 
ends, commends itself to the sympathy of 
many who are not geographers,” as “a vast 
waste of effort, life and money will be avoided 
in the future prosecution of philanthropic 
and commercial operations in Airica, if the 
physical and political geography of its inter- 
ior b. previously well determined.” The truth 
of this is so obvious that no argument is 
needed in its support, gnd it is plain that the 
committee of the Royal Geographical Society, 
while working primarily in the interest of 
commerce, is really rendering powerful aid in 


crushing the most iniquitous traffic in which 
men can engage,and is accomplishing this 
good work by helping to enlighten a very 
dark corner of the world. 


we —mmpee—™ 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 


It sometimes happens that a little pleasant satire accom- 
plishes more than all the solid homilies that could be writ- 
ten can do. If the following, taken from one of our weekly 
publications, so full of the artless simplicity and keen per- 
ceptions of childhood, should be the means of reclaiming 
only one from, to say the least of it, a useless and expensive 
habit, it will amply repay its repubiication. ° 


NOT TO BE KISSED. 


‘“What aile papa’s mouf?” said a sweet little girl, 
Her bright laugh revealing her teeth white as pearl ; 
“T love him and kiss bim, and sit on his knee, 

But the kisses don’t smell good when he kisses me.”’ 


‘But, mamma,” her eyes opened wide as she spoke, 

“ Do you like nasty kisses of bacco and smoke ? 

They might do for boys, but for ladies and girls 

I don’t think them good,” and she tossed her bright 
curls. 


‘Don’t nobody’s papa have moufs sweet and clean? 
With kisses like yours, mamma, that’s what I mean; 
I want to kiss papa, I love him so well— 

But kisses don’t taste good that have such a smell. 


‘“Tt’s nasty to smoke, eat tobacco, and spit, 

And the kisses ain’t good, and ain’t sweet not a 
bit!” 

And her blossom-like face wore a look of disgust, 

As she gave out her verdict so earnest and just. 


Yes, yes, little darling, your wisdom has seen 
That kisses for daughters and wives should be clean; 
For kisses lose something of nectar and bliss 
From mouths that are stained and unfit for a kiss. 


————————<99——__ 


THE SWALLOW’S FAITH. 
A swallow in the spring 
Came to our granary, and ’neath the eaves 
Essayed to make a nest, and there did bring 
Wet earth and straw and leaves. 


Day after day she toiled, 
With patient heart, but ere her work was crowned 
Some sad mishap the tiny fabric spoiled, 

And dashed it to the ground. 


She found the ruin wrought, 
But, not cast down, forth from the place she flew, 
And, with her mate, fresh earth and grasses brought, 
And built her nest anew. 


But scarcely had she placed 

The last soft feather on its ample floor, 

When wicked hand or chance again laid waste, 
And wrought the ruin o’er. 


But still her heart she kept, 
And toiled again; and last night, hearing calls, 
I looked, and lo! three little swallows slept 
Within the earth-made walls. 


What truth is here, O man! 
Hath hope been smitten in its early dawn? 
Have clouds o’ercast thy purpose, trust or plan? 

Have faith, and struggle on! 
— Evening Star. 

ec cin et 
TRUTH may be recognized in the spirit 

when it is indistinctly seen by the intellect. 


- 
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EXTRACTS FROM AN ADDRESS OF DR. TAYLOR 
AT AN ANNIVERSARY MEETING IN NEW YORK. 
Concluded from page 319. 

Some one hundred years ago in Scotland it 
was the custom of the farmers to take the 
grain to the mill, not in wheel carts—for they 
had hardly any in those days—but in sacks, 
which they laid over the horse’s back. My 
grandfather (and I have heard my father tell 
the story very often) was taking a sack of 
grain to the mill in this way. The pathway 
was very rough and rugged, and the horse 
gave a stumble and the sack fell to the 
ground. He was an old man then—three 
score years and ten. He could not lift it, but 
he saw in the distance a gentleman on horse- 
back. He thought perhaps he would help 
him. By and by as he drew near he recog- 
nized him as a nobleman who lived in a cas- 
tle not far away. He thought, “I cannot 
ask him”; but he was a nobleman in nature 
as well as in name. As he came up he dis- 
mounted and said, “ Here, John, let me help 
you.” So he took the head of the sack, and 
John the foot, and between them they 
put it on the horse’s back. Then grandfather 
took his broad Kilmarnock bonnet from his 
head and said, “ Please, your lordship, how 
shall I ever thank you for all that?” “ Very 
easily,” was the reply ; ‘“‘ whenever you see a 
poor man needing your help as much as you 
were needing mine just now, help him and 
that will be thanking me.” 

Now, the other head of this giant is fash- 
ion. You know what the influence of fash- 
ion is. I do not believe there is another 
power in the world that would make us men 
submit to the wearing of those chimney pots 
of hats but fashion; and I do not know what 
it is if it is not fashion that makes the ladies 
submit to the wearing of things—well, shall 
I say suspended or elevated, now, upon their 


heads? I cannot tell. These are small things: 


and things of little importance, but they illus- 
trate the power of that subtle thing which we 
call fashion. And when you have fashion 
enlisted in this cause of drunkenness, you can 
easily see how much its force must be. In 


_point of fact, to a large extent, it is the ex- 


istence of the drinking customs that is re- 
sponsible for the manufacture of drunkards. 
Take away strong drink from its place on our 
sideboards, and take it away from our public 
entertainments, and you will very soon take 
it away from the tables of our workingmen—- 
you will very soon take it away from the 
homes of those who are at the other extremity 
of society. Fashion is responsible for the 
manufacture of drunkards. Well, now, lead 
men who are maintaining that fashion to sto 
it. I want to advertise out of that fashion. 
Well, now, the third head of this giant is 
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interest. What an enormous interest the 
drink-traffic has built up! They say in Eng- 
land, and with truth, that the drink-interest 
can turn an election over the country any 
day. I do not know but that it is true here, 
too. The power of it is tremendous. I am 
afraid to put an estimate upon how much 
money is sunk in it. And yet see how the 
law deals with it. You know that scene in 
“Pilgrim’s Progress”; it has a very beauti- 
ful spiritual meaning, and I am almost 
ashamed to take it out of its connection for 
the purpose for which I mean to employ it. 
You remember when Christian is in the house 
of Interpreter, and he sees a great blazing 
fire, and there are men trying all they can to 
put it out, but it blazes on in spite of all their 
efforts. He cannot understand it; but Inter- 
preter takes him round to the other side of 
the wall, where men are pouring in the oil, 
and then the whole thing is plain. That has 
a wonderful significance in the spiritual life ; 
but do you not see the application of it here? 
Here are the licenses issued continually year 
by year for men to keep the fire up. Is it 
any wonder, therefore, that policemen, city 
missionaries, Bible women, Scripture readers, 
and national temperance societies should all 
be frustrated in their attempts to put it out? 
Here we are all laboring to put out the fire, 
and the licensing principle is doing every- 
thing it can to pour in oil upon it and keep 
it up. And the worst of it is that the people 
love to have it so. The people think it isa 
grand thing to get that licensing money to 
support the public charities. How loug is 
this anomaly and inconsistency to continue 
in the midst of us? As long as the people 
permit it, and no longer. The responsibility 
is yours, 

Now, here comes in the question of legisla- 
tion. I have no faith in legislation merely 
assuch. A law is not anything if it is not 
enforced, and you cannot have a law en- 
forced unless there is a public sentiment to 
back it. Law rests, and can only rest, on 
public sentiment, We had a landing-stage 
in Liverpool that they were very proud of. 
It rose and fell with the tide, and the hinge, 
as it were, which connected it with the land 
was a bridge between the land and itself. At 
low tide it was low, at high tide it was high; 
it always had the same relative position to 
the deck of the ship. Now, just like that 
landing-stage must ali legislation be. It 
rises and falls with public opinion, and it is 
not worth anything if you have not a public 
opinion to support it. Indeed, there are few 
worse things you cap ‘do in regard to any 
social improvement of the community than 
fo far ahead of public opinion in legislation. 

hey tried that in England with the Wilson- 
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Patten Bill for Sunday-closing, and the con- 
sequence was a riot in London and the imme- 
diate repeal of the bill, which put it back for 
years, so that they have not Sunday-closing 
yet. Therefore I judge it to be foolish to go 
far in advance of public opinion. What we 
have to do in the matter of legislation is, 
when the public opinion has forced the wheel 
on to a certain point, to put a ratchet in and 
hold the wheel there so as to keep it; and 
the temperance reformers will be wise in their 
generation when they just watch where the 
wheel goes and put the ratchet in, so that no 
steps shall be taken backwards, but that they 
will keep all they get. Now, in these days 
there is opportunity for us all. Some people 
say hard things about us. We can afford to 
have them. Friends for whom we have the 
highest regard blame u:, we think in their 
ignorance, but we will forget all that. We 
will go with them their one mile heartily and 
sincerely, and by the time we get to the end 
of that one mile we think we will find they 
are ready to go with us our second. That is 
the way to do it—in mutual brotherhood and 
in love, with mutual consideration for each 
other. Let there be no quarrelling among 
us. If one should tall another hard names, 
let him put up with it for the sake of the 
great reform in which we are all engaged. 


PEACE does not dwell in outward things, 
but within the soul. We may preserve it in 
the midst of the bitterest path if our will re- 
mains firm and submissive. Peace in this 
life springs from acquiescence even in dis- 
agreeable things, not in an exemption from 
suffering.— Fénélon. 


———_ - +20 - 
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REVIEW OF THE WEATHER, ETC. 
FOR SIXTH MONTH. 

















1876 | 1877. 
TEMPERATURES. Deg. | Deg. 
Mean temperature of Sixth mo., per 
Penna. Hospital........++. scasislooaibtinin 76.60) 74.13 
Highest point attained during month, | 
per Penna. Hospital......... eeccece eo| 99.50) 97.50 
Lowest point reached during month, 
per Penna, Hospital..........sss» -| 5500) 54.00 
1876 | 1877 
RAIN. Inches. | Inches. 
Total quantity for Sixth month........ 2.20} 56.65 
Totals for first 6 months of each year.} 20.66] 206.16 


DEATHS. Numb’r.| Numb’r. 








Deartus during the month, being for 4| 
current weeks for 1876 and five for 
IBTT .cccoscee preseesncsvonencteniomsesonencs 





1270 | 1553 


(The reader will please notice the deaths reported 
for this year inelude those for one more week than 
last.) 
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MEAN TEMPERATURES. Deg. 
Average of the mean temperatures of| 
the Sixth mo. for the past 88 yrs. |........- 71.92 
Highest mean temperature occurring 
during that entire period, 1870...... |....ceeee 77.21 
Lowest mean temperature occurring 
during that entire period, 1816 ....... | .....ee 64.00 





Much of the weather of this month prior to and 
including the 15th, for days in succession, had the 
peculiar characteristics of ‘‘dog-days”; certainly 
much too early for the usual programme. The 
month has been marked by a number of disasters, 
in this and other sections of the country. About 4 
o’clock on the afternoon of the 3d, we were visited 
by a heavy rain storm, accompanied by a gale of 
wind with thunder and lightning. A number of 
trees were blewn down, and there was a heavy 
squall on the Delaware River. We have heard of 
no less than twelve yachts and sail boats capsized 
without, however, as far as is known, any loss of 
life. 

On the 5th it was said “an extraordinary hail 
storm occurred in Bardstown, Ky., some of the hail- 
stones measuring four and one-half to five inches 
in diameter, and weighing one-half pound! Cattle 
and horses, stung to desperation, were wild with 
pain and fright.” 

Un the 6th and 7th heavy showers visited this 
city, overflowing a number of the sewers, filling 
cellars, etc. The lightning entered the manhole at 
Aspen and Forty-first streets, West Philadelphia, 
and, coming in contact with the gases, produced a 
loud explosion. 

About halt-past 7 o’clock on the evening of the 
21st, another furious storm visited this city, over- 
flowing cellars, bursting culverts, drenching excur- 
sionists, etc. 

The 22d was remarkably cool here, with a slight 
frost at Toledo, O. 

For some time prior to the 16th, extensive forest 
fires prevailed in some sections of New York State, 
the same thing also occurring in the State of New 
Hampshire, in both cases causing terrible suffering, 
with reports of some loss of life. During the last- 
named, six thousand cords of wood, belonging to 
one coal company, were destroyed. 

Nor do disasters end with this account. On the 
25th, we were told that “ten acres of business and 
dwelling houses” were swept away in Marblehead, 
by what was supposed to be an incendiary fire, in a 
few hours, etc., etc. 

It is with exceeding regret we chronicle these 
things, and desire not to be set down as looking 
only at the dark side of life, for truly do we cherish 
the “bright side,” and feel that we have yet much 
to be thaukful for. J. M. E. 
Philadelphia, Seventh month 2, 1877. 


NL ANE OE A Th EEE CTE EN RE eee 
ITEMS. 


ALL the papers seem to confirm the view that the 
Turks are about to withdraw the greater part of 
their forces from Montenegro. 





Tue Legislature of ‘the State of Massachusetts has 
recently enacted a law, legalizing the metric system 
of weights and measures, in conformity with the 
laws of the United States. 


Tue London Standard states, ‘ Portugal having 
consented to act with England in suppressing the 
slave trade on the Mozambique coast, a British 
cruiser has been ordered thither. She will carry a 
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Portuguese official, visit all the haunts of the slavers, 
and be empowered to search suspicious vessels, 
evea when carrying Portuguese colors.” 


A gRowineG demand is noted abroad for American 
leather. Large shipments are being made from all 
American ports, chiefly to England, but also to Ger- 
many and Russia. In England the American arti- 
cle is known as “red leather,” being hemlock-tan- 
ned, in contradistinction to the oak-tanned Eng- 
lish. Its color and quality are liked for many kinds 
of work. 


Tue Transvaal Republic recently annexed by 
Great Britain to its South African possessions, has 
entered protest against the alleged treachery 
which forced her to yield her liberties. In reply to 
the delegates bearing the protest Lord Carnarvon 
informed them that “it was impossible to reverse 
the decree of annexation, but he would hear any 
representation from them relative to the administra- 
tion of the Province with pleasure.” 


Tae AcapemMy or Narurat Sciences. — At the 
last meeting of the Academy of Natural Sciences 
Dr. Leidy spoke of the appearance near Easton of the 
seventeen year locust. Healso described the growth 
and development of the Hessian fly, and stated his 
belief that damages heretofore attributed to the 
locusts were really caused by the Hessian fly. Dr. 
Lothrop exhibited a plant received by him from 
California from which the Indian women make a 
bright scarlet dye. 


TreLEGRAMS from the East dated on the 5th inst. 
state ‘‘that a series of fights had taken place 
around Batoum which have resulted in the retreat 
of the Russians.” 

“ft is officially announced that the Russian 
losses in crossing the Danube at Sistova were 300 
killed and 400 wounded.” 

Qn the 5th inst. “a battle was fought in the vi- 
cinity of Biela, which lasted twelve hours. The 
Russians were repulsed with considerable loss, and 
fell back on Sistova.” 


Ir is a most excellent showing which the Life- 
Saving Service makes for the past year. Only 39 
out of 1,253 lives imperiled by shipwreck were lost, 
and a very large proportion of the property was also 
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recovered. But life isthe matter of chief concern 
in a shipwreck, and the fact that but three per 
cent. of the lives which the Service had an opportu- 
nity to save were lost is almost the highest possible 
tribute to its efficiency. Complete as this efficiency 
is, placing our Life-Saving Service above that of 
Great Britain, for instance, the gratifying announce- 
ment is now made that it is to be considerably in- 
creased by newly devised improvements in the ap- 
paratus of the force. These will give an additional 
range to the shot-line, by means of which wrecks 
are reached, of more than 100 yards. This is pre- 
cisely the point for which the heads of the service 
have been striving, the shot-line having in some 
critical cases fallen short of the wreck and the 
news that there is a marked advance towards it is 
good news for all who are ever exposed to the perils 
of the sea.—N. Y. Tribune. 


Azsout Kars.—It is reported that the Russians 
have abandoned the siege of Kars, a fortified town 
in the eastern part of Turkish Armenia, which has 
been surrounded by tbe Russians for the greater 
part of two months. We can very well understand 
this, for Kars is a natural stronghold, very greatly 
strengthened by Engiish engineers during the Cri- 
mean war, and still more so by the Turkish govern- 
ment since. It lies directly in the path of one of 
the very few practicable routes of invasin of Asiatic 
Turkey from the Russian frontier. It was attacked 
and besieged by the Russians for several months in 
the late summer and autumn of 1855, and was not 
reduced until the garrison was starved out. In one 
attempt to storm an outlying post of the fortress— 
the Karadagh—on the heights back of the town, the 
Russians lost six thousand men. It is a trouble- 
some place to an invading army—too formidable to 
capture by assault, too strong to be taken by siege, 
except in the event of short supplies for the garri- 
son, and even then the siege consumes vastly more 
time than can be afforded in these days of great 
armies and impecunious exchequers in Eastern Eu- 
rope, both of which require short and quickly de- 
cided campaigns. If well garrisoned and supplied, 
itis likewise a place which no invading army can 
risk leaving in its rear without masking it with a 
force such as can rarely be afforded as a detach- 
ment.— Public Ledger. 








REVIEW OF THE MARKETS for the Week ending Seventh month 9th, 1877. 


STOCK MARKET. ! 

Reported by Howard W. Lippincott, 

Stock Broker, 201 Walnut place. 

GRE cexssevmvcreneenmenenncnsnssenne 105144@1051%4 

State 5s new loan..... - 106 (39 108%4 
109%@ 





State 6s 3d series..... ++ 10944 

City 6S DOW.....ccersecerererereees 110%@111% | 
Pittsburgh 78 W ID.......+..000 107 @ \ 
Cincinnati 7-303.......0...eeee-ee 10344 @104 


American Steamship 6s...... 124@ 73 
Camden & Amboy m bs ’89..10794@108 












Lehigh Valley 6s C.............. 1074@ 
North Penn 2d mt’g 7s........109 @ 
North Penn q M 73 F.......++0+ 104 @ 
Pennsylvania 1st mt’g 6s...10444@1054 
Penna GM DS C..erseeeereeeereeers 105 @ 
Phila and Erie 7s, - 94 @ 

P C &St L 7s......0.+. 14 @ 
Reading nW C 78...++0.+06 -- 44 @ 45 
Pennsylvania Railroad........ 3044@ 32 
Lehigh Valley Railroad..... 324@ 334 
Reading Railroad...-........00 us@ 11% 
N Penna Railroad.............+ 40 @ 41 
Huntington & Brd‘lop R.R 5°@ 
Lehig Navigation......... eee 184@ 1914 
Schuylkill Navi. pfrd. ms 
Lehigh 65 "84.....0000 101 @101%4 | 
Schuylkill Nav 6s °8: 51 @ 52% 


Farmers’ & Mech. Nat Bk....131 @ 
Mechanics Nat’! Bk...... 100 @ 
Manufacturers Nat BE........ 2644@ 





PRODUCE MARKET—WHOLESALE. 
Reported by J. H. Roberts & Bros., 
Commission Merchants, 248 No. 
Delaware avenue. 


Subject to Market fluctuations. 
Butter, Prints, perl. 22@ 25 
Rolis, Pa. & West'’n, “ 12@ 17 


South Ohio & Ind... “ u4@ 16 
N. Y. State Firxins, “ 19@ 2 








Eggs—Fresh, per doz....... - 17@ 18 

Western, @Xxtra.........000 146@ 17 
Poultry—Chickens, perlb. 13@ 14 

Spring 16@ 18 
Live Fow]s............000 we 13@ 14 
Lard, prime 10@ 1134 
Live Calves, prime milch 

PP ED ctnchscantnewssiesineseseenees 7@ 7% 
Live Cattle 4@ 6 
Prime Sheep....... 4@ 4%) 


Spring Lambs, per head...... 3 00@ 4 00 
Potatoes, new, extra,per bb] 3 00@ 3 50 


“* medium.. ..... 1 50@ 2 00 | 





Cabbage, per bbI.......c..0+--s00 1 00@ 1 50 
Gooseberries, per bushel.... 50@ ‘/5| 
Blackberries per bucket..... @ 50 
Tomatoes, per crate............ 2 25@ 3 50 
Cucumbers, per crate......... 1 50@ 2 00 
Cheese, N Y Factory, per lb. 9} 10 
Western full cream...... 84a 9 
Mess Pork, per bbl...... 19 00@20 00 
Cider Vinegar, per gal....... 15@ 18 





| 


Prime Wheat is still in demand, sell- 
ing from $2.02 to $2.25 per bu. Owing 
to more liberal receipts from Jersey, the 
quotations for potatoes are lower. 
Cabbage is plenty but sells freely. 
Blackberries and whortleberries are 
in good demand at fair prices. 

Butter continues low and _ prices 
favor buyers. The demand is limited 
for eggs, which causes a general de- 
pression in the market. Chickens, if 
good size and fat, meet with ready sale. 

Lambs, unless strictly prime, are 
dull sale. Green apples in good de- 
mand if choice. 

In the retail markets best butter 
brings from 28 to 35 cents per pound; 
spring chickens 25 to 30c.; eggs 22 to 
25c per dozen; lamb, choice quality, 20 
to 25 cents per pound; peaches, black- 
berries, new apples are offered on the 
stalls with a great abundance. of all 
seasonable vegetables. Jersey toma- 
toes bring 40 cents per quarter peck ; 
cucumbers 2 to 3 cents each. 

Hay anp Straw Market.—During the 
last week there were weighed and sold 
122 loads of hay and 38 loads of straw 
at the Farmer's Market, at an average 
price of prime timothy, $1.20@1.30; 
mixed, $1.00@1.15; straw, 60@70c pr 100 








Pa 


FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER. 


This cut represents the Trade-Mark that will be found upon the arm of every 
GENUINE SINGER SEWING-MACHINE 


The name of “ The Singer Manufacturing Company” is also printed on the top of the arm; 
sll others not bearing this trade-mark and name are worthless imitations. Beware of 
them. Buy only of our regular agents. The Singer has for years been the _— opular 
machine, and more of them are sold than of all others put together- Last Year its sales 
amounted to 262,316 machines. It was also the leading machine at the Centennial, and 
carried off more honors than any other, having received four awards and a resolution of 
thanks from the Centennial authorities, and a “Scroll of honor” from the ladies connected 
with the Women’s Department of the Exhibition. The Singer, leading its competitors in 
everything else, led them also in reducing prices, by placing the machine that formerly 


suosex”’, THIRTY DOLLARS 


and making a like reduction on all other styles. Having skilled agents only to sell our 

machines, purchasers may be sure of getting proper instructions, and are guaranteed sat- 

isfaction in every particular. Send for circular. Orders by mail promptly attended to. 
THE SINGER MFG. CO., Philadelphia Office, 1106 Chestnut Street. 


BARCLAY J. SMITH, ISAAC G. TYSON, 
INSURAWN CE) PHOTOGRAPHER, 


(FIRE.) 240 N. EIGHTH STREET. 
512 S. Fourth Street. Philadel phia, Pa, Photographing in all its branches. Special atten- 


tion given to copying old pictures. 
Orderby Mail will receive attention. 


OPENINC. 


| Most extensive Variety ever shown. Forty dif- 
| ferent samples in line. Each Variety shown in 
operation, from which all may be suited. Prices 
‘reduced to suit the times. Full directions with 
each article. Descriptive Catalogue sent to 
any address. 


NRVY RBAAEDS) IN POWDER De | 9 \ s 
» DRY ROGERS’ | Poworr| = § Se a DOCK ST, 


CITRATE OF MAGNESIA, 9 Pt ruta, Pa 


During the past twenty-five years it has given universal LIFE AND HEALTH WITHOUT DRUGS. aie 


satisfaction as a pleasant aperient. It is the best medicine 
BLUE AND RED 


for Headache, Sickness of the Stomach, Heartburn, and all 
LIGHT. 














Dr. Pancoast’s great work 
is now ready for agents. The 
only book practically treating 
this now universally absorb- 


complaints arising from acidity, Bilious and Malarial 
fevers. It cools the blood and regulates the bowels. It is 
superior to Saratoga and most mineral waters. For sale by 








all druggists. Prepared by A. ROGERS & SONS, ing topic. Shows how to 
New York City. | apply the a tells of — successful cures 
a —————  } made by the use of this wonderful medium. Circulars and 
best terms to early applicants. J. M. Stoddart & Co., 723 

e Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 





25 PER CENT. IN PRICES OF EVERYTHING nery, and Seige. Mast 


SOMES = apy. ee 


197 Wager Sr., N. Y. 


WILSON & MILLER, 0 —@§@§_ Mm —@@_—_—_______ : 
1210 Ridge Ave.; 1211, 1213 Spring Garden Street. —MAIZE FLOUR TOILET SOAP— 
= PHILADELPHIA. —MAIZE FLOUR TOILET SOAP— 


MARIA C, PARTENHEIMER, _MAIZE FLOUR TOILET SOAP— 
BONNET MAHER, A great discovery! A acne compound! It soothes, 


ftens and whitens the skin, has wonderful healing and su- 

No. 545 North Tenth Street, porter washing properties, and is equally suited for the 
Fath, nursery and general toilet. It is amen pe 

PHILADELPHIA. fumed, and sold everywhere at a moderate price. Regis- 


lif andes, — ccaieue aac , enue peg 
: CARPETINGS. - = 
ONE-PRICE CARPET WAREHOUSE. Bvi2aeere Woarzinerom, 
MATTINGS,OIL CLOTHS, MATS, etc.; BONNET MAKER, 


BENJAMIN CREEN, 449 NORTH FIFTH STREET, 
33 North Second &t., Philada, Philadelvhia, Pa. 








FOR FRIENDS’ WEAR. 


Our facilities for making to measure plain gar- 
ments for Friends’ wear are unsurpassed. 


FAIR DEALING AND NO MISBEPRESENTATION 


CREEN & HOOPES, 
704 MARKET ST., Phila. 


W?* are selling the best fresh new crop imported 

Teas of all kinds and grades of either Green, 
Black or Japan at 40 c., 50 c., 60c., 70c., 80c., 90c., 
$1.00 apt pound, and can send one pound by mail 
by adding 18c. per lb. for postage to any part of the 
country. Friends from a distance can rely on get- 
ting good teas for the money. Direct to WILLIAM 
INGRAM & SON, Tea Dealers, 31 North Second 
Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


CHANDELIERS 


And Bracket Lamps. 
Best Quality Silver- 
Plated Ware. 


PLATE GUARANTEED 
Foreign and Domestic 
Bronzes and Fancy Ornaments 


A. J. WEIDENER, 
36 S. Second Street, Phila., Pa. 


ANTED.—BY A YOUNG WOMAN OF SOME 
experience, (a Friend) a situation as nur- 
sery governess or companion to an invalid or elderly 
lady. Address by letter J, 
‘“ Friends’ Intelligencer Office,” 
706 Arch street, Philadelphia. 


PLAIN COATS 
Made at Reasonable Prices. 
SATISFACTION GUARANTEED BY 
GUSTAVUS GOLZE, Tailor, 


(Successor to Chas. C. Jackson.) 


531 ARCH St, Philadelphia. 
RICHARDS & SHOURDS, 
Carpenters and Builders, 


No, 1125 SHEAFF ALLEY. 
(Fiest Street above Race Street,) 








PHILADELPHIA. 
JOBBING ATTENDED TO. 
SAML. R. RICHARDS, THOMPSON SHOURDS, 
No. 256 N. Twentieth St. No. 11165 Citron 8. 


ESTABLISHED 1835. 


JOSEPH FUSSELL & SON, 
UMBRELLAS AND PARASOLS, 
For the retail trade, 

Nos. 2 and 4 NORTH FOURTH STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


ok.” Address Dr. Chase’s 
Printing Heuse, Ann Arbor, Mich. 








FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER. 
PLAIN CLOTHING 





THE DINGEE & 


BEAUTIFUL EVE 


CONARD CO’S 
R-BLOOMING 


SES 


Strong Pot Plants, suitable tor immediate flowering, sent 





safely by mail, postpaid. 5 splendid varieties, your choice.all 
labeled; for $13 12 for $2; 19 for $3; 26 for $4; 35 for $5. 
For 10 cents each additional, one Magnificent Premium Rose 
toevery dollar’s worth ordered. Send for our New Guide 
to Rose Culture, and choose from over 300 finest sorts. 
We make Roses a Great Specialty, and are the largest 
Rose-growers in America. Refer to 100,000 customers in the 
United States and Canada. THE DINGEE & CONARD 
CO., Rose-GROWERS, West Grove, Chester Co.. Pa. 


THE PENN MUTUAL 


LIPE INSURANOE OOMPANY OF PHILADELPHIA, 
ASSETS ACCUMULATED, $5,940,006.37. 

The Penn isa purely Mutual Company. Al of its sur. 

lus premiumsare returned to the members every year, thus 
farnishing insurance at the lowest possible rates. Al pol- 
icies non-forfeitable for their value. Endowment policies 
issued at life rates. Agents Wanted. Apply to H.S8, 
STEPHENS, Vice-President, 921 Chestnut Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Farniture Warerooms, 227 N. 10th Street. 
I. F. HOPKINS, 


Manufacturer and Dealer in 


Fine Cabinet Ware, 


WOVEN WIRE SPRINGS, 
HAIR AND HUSK MATTRESSES ON HAND, 


i” Repairing, Varnishing and Upholstering neatlly done, 


FURNITURE. 
ESTABLISHED 1847. 
§S§. BB. REGESTER, 


Designer, Manufacturer and Dealer in fine Walnut 
and Oottage Furniture, the Woven Wire Spring, 
Hair and Husk Mattress constantly on hand. Repair- 
ing, Varnishing and Upholstering promptly attended 
to. Furniturecarefully packed, removed and stored. 
No. 526 CALLOWHILL S8T., PHILAD 4, 
WE MAKE A SPECIALTY OF 


American and Imported 


Key and Stem Winding Watches ; 


Also repairing and warranting complicated 
and plain Watches and Clocks. 


SOLID SILVER AND PLATED SPOONS AND FORKS. 


OLD GOLD, SILVER and PLATINA taken in Exchange. 
ISAAC DIXON & SON, 120 8. 11th St., Phila. 


CALEB D, SHREVE, 
COUNSELLOR AT LAW 


No. 106 Market Street, 
CAMDEN, N. J. 


Dr. RIDGWAY H. LAMB, 


DENTIST, 
512 N. THIRD St., Philadelphia, 
(Formerly of Mt. Holly, N. J.) 

NITROUS OXIDE GAS ADMINISTERED. 
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PHILADELPHIA, SEVENTH MONTH 2ist, 1877. 
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New Goods and New Prices! 


Silk Challies at 50 cents; worth 75 cents. 

One lot of mixed mohairs at 44 cents; worth 62% cents. 
Small Plaid Mohairs, 3714 cents. 

One Lot Mixed Madonnas, 3714; worth 50 cents. 

Brown Silk-faced Mohairs, very fine, $1.25. 

Cashmere DeBeges, double width, $1.00. 

Four Lots Neat Figured Matalasse, 25 cents. 

Neat Plaid and Striped Silks. 

Black Silks, 87, $1.00 and $1 12%. 

Bound Thibet Shawls, Long and Square, Choice Shades. 
Silk Blonde, Cap Crepe and Book Muslin. 

Plain Silk Hand-made Mitts. 
Hair Cloth and White and Colored Moreen for Skirting. 
Gloves, Stockings, etc.. in variety. 

Dark Brown all Woo! Hernani, 50 cents. 

Black Hernani’s, all prices. 

Lawns, for Friends’. 


N. NEWLIN STOKES, JR., 


(Successor to JOHN H. STOKES), 


S. W. Cor. SEVENTH and ARCH STREETS, 
PHILADELPHIA.’ 


_ CHANGE OF LOCATION! 
ERCILDOUN SEMINARY FOR YOUNG LADIES, 


CHESTER COUNTY, PENNA. 


This institution will commence its fall and winter 
session in new and improved buildings, in the 
vicinity of West Chester, Penna. on the 24th of 
Ninth month next. The instruction is thorough 
and extended. Diplomas are granted to pupils who 
pursue a full course of study. Terms, including 
Board, Tuition, use of. Books, etc., $175 per school 
year. Catalogues sent on application. Address the 
principal until Eighth month 10th, at Ercildoun 
Chester county, Penna., after that time at West 
Chester, Penna. 

RICHARD DARLINGTON, Jr., Principal. 


BAYARD TAYLOR 


says: I tuke great pleasure in recommending to 
parents the Academy of Swithin C Shortlidge.” 

This Academy for Young Men and Boys is 12 
miles by rail from Philadelphia. $260 a school 
year for Boarding, Washing, Gas, Schooling Books, 
&c. Payable Quarterly. No extra charges. Open 
allsummer. Students admitted at any time. Spe- 
cial individual and class instruction for advanced 
and backward pupils. Ten instructors, two gradu- 
ates of Yale College. For picture of building, gym- 
nasium and cireular, address 


SWITHIN C. SHORTLIDGE, 
(Havard University, A. M.,) Media, Pa. 
Media has seven churches and a temperance charter. 


THE WESTMINSTER, 


Cor. of PACIFIC & KENTUCKY Avs. 
Atlantic City. 
Near the HOT BATHS. Ocean View from 20 Rooms, 
OPENS SIXTH MONTH 20th, 1877. 
W. A. Mircue.t, Supt. 








M. H. Mircuett, Prop. 


country, on this basis, will address 





{| RUSCOMBE COTTAGE, ~ 


PACIFIC and NEW YORK' AVENUES, 


ATLANTIC CITY, 


Near Hot Baths. 


Fine Ocean View. 


This Cottage is now open for the reception of guests. 


L. R. WARRINGTON. 


Christian Co-operative Boarding Assoc’n 


on consecrated aud hygienic principles and with 
school attached. All persons favorable to a select 


chartered company and a boarding house, city and 
BOX 1937, 
Philadelphia P. O. 


-SWARTHMORE COLLEGE,- 


TEN MILES FROM PHILADELPHIA, 


Under the care of Friends, gives to both sexes alike 
full classical and scientific courses for completing 
which the usual degrees are conferred. Total ex- 
penses, including tuition, board, washing, use of 
books, etc., $350 a year. No extra cHaRGes. For 
catalogue, giving full particulars as to courses of 
study, etc., Address 


EDWARD H. MAGILL, A. ‘M., President, 


Swarthmore Colleze, Delaware co., Pa 


CEDAR COTTACE, 


Pennsylvania Avenue, Atlantic City. 
Pleasant and desirable accommodations. 
M. 2. CHANDLEE. 


“MIAMI VALLEY COLLEGE, 


Near Springboro, Warren Countv, Ohio. 


Under the care of Friends. Opens Ninth mo. 4th, 
1877. Term fees for the year, $230, from which 
will be deducted amounts earned at suitable indus- 
tries, two hours daily—of boys on farm and in 
mechanics’ hall, and of girls in household duties— 
also cost of railroad fares, once each way, from 
fees of first and last terms, respectively. For par- 


ticulais send for Catalogue. 
A. WRIGHT, Pres’t. 


FLORENCE OIL STOVE! 


FOR SUMMER COOKINC. 


The Best, Safest and | Costs jess than ive cts 
most Economical. r hour for fuel. 
NO UNNECESSARY HEAT! NO ODOR!! 
Send for circular and price-list to WILSON & MILLER, 
General Agents, Keystone Slate Mantel Works, No. 1210 
Ridge Avenue, Philadelphia. 


AGENTS WANTED. 
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CARPETINGS. 
ONE-PRICE CARPET WAREHOUSE, 
MATTINGS,OIL CLOTHS, MATS, ete. 


BENJAMIN CREEN, 
33 North Second St., Philada, 


STAMMERING CURED & BLOCUTION TAUGHT 


By Prof. M. F, EATON, 
1410 S. PENN SQUARE, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Tue Vanitta Cuocotates of Walter Baker & Co. 
Boston, are considered “par excellence.” Their 


goods have been a century before the world, and 
have won the highest position over all competitors 
- in the exhibitions of London, Paris, Vienna, etc. 
Sold by grocers everywhere. 


PELICAW 
S 


PELICAN GUANO. 


A valuable Sea Fowl deposit 
from South America, rich in 
soluble Phosphates, at a low 
price. 





SOLUBLE 


MARINE GUANO. 


An attractive and lasting 
manure for all crops. Highly 
ammoniated. In use ten sea- 
sons. Reduced to $45.00 per 


REGISTERED TRADE-MARK. tsineat  ” “ttictly main: 


J. J. ALLEN’S SONS, 
124 S. DELAWARE AVENUE, PHILADELPHIA. 
" STABLISHED 1835. 
JOHN C. WRIGHT. ~~ SAMUEL B. CHAPMAN, 


ISAAC K. WRIGHT & SON, 


—DEALERS IN-— 


LEHIGH COAL. 


Orrice: No. 124 South Second Street, Philadelphia. 


American Street, below Oxford, N. P. R. R. 
818 Swanson Street, above Queen Street, Phila. 


Frrniture Warerooms, 227 N. 10th Street. 
I. F. HOPKINS. 


Manufacturer and Dealer in 


Fine Cabinet Ware, 


WOVEN WIRE SPRINGS, 
HAIR AND HUSE MATTRESSES ON HAND. 


7” Repairing, Varnishing and Uphoistering neatlly done. 


REFRIGERATOR 
OPENING. 


Most extensive Variety ever shown. Forty dif- 
ferent samples in line. Each Variety shown in 
operation, from which all may be suited. Prices 
reduced to suit the times. Full directions with 
each article. Descriptive Catalogue sent to 
any address. - 


E. 8S. FARSON, 220 & 222 DOCK ST.,, 


(Pelow Walnut Street), 
PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 





Yarps: | 





J. WM. HUTCHINSON. R. H. HUTCHINSON. 
Late of Baltimore. 


HUTCHINSON BRO’S. 


Successors to Vinton & Hutchinson, 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


FINE CUSTOM SHIRTS, 


No. 869 BROADWAY, 
2d door below 18th st. New York. 








—+~<er- 

Samples made subject to approval. 

uring sent by mail. Goods delivered to any part of 
the country, free of express charges. 


CROWN JEWEL SOAP 


One of the Best Soaps made for the 
Laundry and General House Use. 


Re SURE TO GIVE SATISFACTION. 
f For sale by all leading Grocers. 
MADE ONLY BY 


IMcKEONE, VAN HAAGEN & CO. 


PHILADELPHIA. 


FURNITURE. 
-ESTABLISHED 1847. 
S$. B. REGESTER, 


Designer, Manufacturer and Dealer in fine Walnut 

and Cottage Furniture, the Woven Wire Spring, 

Hair and Husk Mattress constantly on hand. Repair- 

ing, Varnishing and Upholstering promptly attended 

to. Furniture carefully packed, removed and stored. 
No. 526 CALLOWHILL ST., PHILAD 4, 


WE MAKE A SPECIALTY OF 
American and Imported 


Key and Stem Winding Watches ; 


Also repairing and warranting complicated 
and plain Watches and Clocks. 


SOLID SILVER AND PLATED SPOONS AND FORKS. 


OLD GOLD, SILVER and PLATINA taken in Exchange. 
ISAAC DIXON & SON, 120 S. 11th St., Phila. 


CALEB D, SHREVE, 
| GOUNSELLOR AT LAW 
No. 106 Market Street; 
CAMDEN, N. J. 
Dr. RIDGWAY H. LAMB, 


DENTIST, 
| &12 N. THIRD St., Philadelphia, 
(Formerly of Mt. Holly, N. J.) 
| NITROUS OXIDE GAS ADMINISTERED. 


ESTABLISHED 1835. 


JOSEPH FUSSELL & SON, 


OMBRELLAS AND PARASOLS, 
For the retail trade, 
and 4 NORTH FOURTH STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


Directions for meas- 
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